THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

knowledge of the town which lie had gained from long
observation, and upon his experience as a Bow Street
justice.    Out of the mouths of men and women brought
before him for examination,  ho had learned how they
entered on their careers of crime, find by what means they
had since succeeded.   All the ins and outs of'the under-
world were a plain tale to him.   Once the common people,
he declares, were frugal and industrious; but since the intro-
duction of trade with the wealth consequent upon it, a
"vast torrent of luxury .  .  . hath poured itself into this
nation/' whereby "the manners, customs, and habits" of
the  lower orders,  equally  with  the higher, have been
"almost totally changed/7   Each rank in society is now
emulating in expensive pleasures the next rank above.  He
was not much disturbed, he says, by the nobleman who apes
a prince or by the gentleman who apes the nobleman; but
there is reason for concern when "the tradesman steps
from behind his counter into the vacant place of the gentle-
man," and reason for alarm when the confusion reaches
"the very dregs of the people, who aspiring still to a de-
gree beyond that which belongs to them, and not being able
by the fruits of honest labour to support the state which
they affect, they disdain the wages to which their industry
would intitle them."    The result is  that  "abandoning
themselves to idleness, the more simple and poor-spirited
betake themselves to a state of starving and beggary, while
those of more art and courage become thieves, sharpers
and robbers."   "I remember," he says, "very lately a
highwayman who confessed several robberies before me,
his motive to which, he assured me, (and so it appeared)
was to pay a bill that was shortly to become due."   And
again: "I once knew an honest gentleman who carried his
wife and two daughters to a masquerade, being told that he
could have four tickets for four guineas; but found after-
wards, that in dresses, masques, chairs, &c. the night's
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